Oxford and its Story

the hospital had been indicated by the founder as a
place to which such migrations might be made. But
it was in 1528 that the sweating sickness broke out in its
severest form. Many persons died within a few hours
of being attacked by the disease; public business was
postponed, and the lecture rooms were closed. The
Festival of S. John was stopped. It was decreed that
all clerks who thought themselves in danger might be
absent until October. It might almost have been the
influenza (1894).

The plague broke out in 1571, so that the Univer-
sity term had to be deferred. It broke out again in
the following years, and culminated, in 1577, in the
*6 Black Assizes.5' Rowland Jencks, a- bookbinder,
had been seized and sent to London for railing against
the Commonwealth and the established religion. His
house was searched for "bulls, libels, and suchlike
things against the Queen and religion." He was
returned to Oxford to be committed to prison. At
the Assizes, held in the Court House at the Castle-
yard, he was condemned to lose his ears. No sooner
was the prisoner removed from the crowded court
than, as Wood tells us,

" there arose such an Infectious damp or breath among the
people, that many there present, to the apprehensions of
most men, were then smothered and others so deeply in-
fected that they lived not many hours after. Above 600
sickened in one night; and the day after, the infections air
being carried into the next villages, sickened there an
hundred more. The whole number that died in that time
were 510 persons, of whom many bled till they expired.*'

The description of the disease given hy Wood re-
minds one of Thucydides' account of the plague at
Athens. The outbreak was attributed by some to the
Roman Catholics, who were said to have used magic
to revenge themselves for the cropping of Jencks' ears,
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